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Anterior Divisions and Mr. Date’s Invention 


S. R. RANGANATHAN, M.A., L.T.. F.L.A., 
President, Indian Library Association 
Secretary, Madras Library Association 


A particular enunciation of the problem of anterior divisions 
will be given, before it is stated in general terms. Consider the books 
of a library on the following specific subjects :— 


1. Medicine 2. Bibliography of medicine. 
3. Dictionary of medicine 4. Medical directory. 
5. Report of the Deparment 6. History of medicine. 
of Medicine. 
7. Human physiology. 8. Diseases. 
9, X-Ray therapy 10. Pulmonary diseases. 
11. Pathology of pulmonary diseases. 


Medicine is the Main Class of all these specific subjects. The 
first has Medicine itself as its specific subject and it is thus the most 
extensive specific subject possible. The specific subjects 7 to 11 are 
substantive divisions of Medicine and are of smaller extension than 
specific subject 1. To secure Helpful Order, the Principle of Decreas- 








ing Extension’ would put the specific subjects 7 to 11 after 1. They 
will, therefore, be posterior divisions of 1. 


But the specific subjects 2 to 6 do not stand in a similar relation 
to the specific subject 1. The books on them are expected to extend 
to the entire field ofthe books on the specific subject 1, i. e. of 
Medicine. They differ from specific subject 1, not in extension, but 
in their approach and form of exposition. They differ from one 
another also not in extension, but in the approach and form of 
exposition. They embody, in fact, materials auxiliary or prelimi- 
nary to the study of the specific subject, Medicine. Before 
entering into the city-proper of medicine, so to speak one 
will be considerably helped to browse in the suburbs, as 
it were, and glance through the bibliographies, dictionaries, directories, 
reports and histories of medicine. The Laws of Library Science’ will 
therefore, be better satisfied, if books on these specific subjects are 
put before the general books on medicine. To put it in other words, 
it is more helpful to regard these specific subjects as anterior divisions 
of 1. 


To use the terminology developed in my Fundamentals’, specific 
subjects 7 to 11 are of a single Phase.* Their status as subdivisions of 
medicine is due to the fact that they represent a combination of foci 
in one or more of the Facets’ of Medicine, each of which is sharper 
than the general subject Medicine regarded as a focus. But specific 
subjects 2 to 6are all two-phased. They all have the same focus in the 
Primary Phase as the specfic subject 1, Medicine. Their Secondary 
Phase is of the species known as Common Subdivisions. 


We may now pursue the problem in general terms. In the 
arrangement of books falling within a main class, the Canon of Helpful 
Order would demand that some should fall tothe right of those whose 
specific subject is the whole main class and some toits left. In other 
words, some should be deemed to belong to posterior divisions of the 
main class and some to its anterior divisions. 


A book that falls to the right will have for its specific subject a 
division of the main class less extension than it either in relation to one 





1, Ranganathan(S,R.) Elements of library classification, 1945, (Kaikhushru 
Taraporevala memorial series in library science, No, 4, P. 27-28.) 

2. Ranganathan (5. R.) Five Laws of library science, 1931. (Madras Library 
Association, publication series 2. ) 

3. Ranganathan (S, R,), Library classification; Fundamentals and procedure, 
1945. (Madras Library Association, publication series 12.) 

4. Ibid Rule 300, 

5. Ibd Rule 2. 
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or more of the trains of characteristics used in its classification, or in virtue 
of its being a canonical division or a particular school of thought of the 
main class. To use the terminology of the Fundamentals, the focus 
of such a book is sharper than the main class either because its focus 
in or more of the facets of the main class is sharper or because it con- 
fines itself to a canonical division® or an’ amplified form’ of the main 
class. In either case, let us repeat, the focus of the specific subject is, 
in result, sharper than the main class. 


The specific subject of a book that falls tothe left will be auxi- 
liary to the main class and its distinctive feature will be that it embodies 
a particular form of exposition. It will, in other words, be a form 
Division ora Common Sub-division of the main class. To use the 
terminology of the Fundamentals, the specific subject of such a book 
will be two-Phased. The focus in the Primary Phase will be the whole 
main class and the Secondary Phase will be of the First Species® i.e. a 
Common Sub-Division. The focus of the specific subject is, in result, 
sharper than the main class, 


Bliss calls the latter class of specific subjects Anterior Divisions? ; 
by implication, the former are Posterior Divisions. This nomenclature 
is helpful as it focusses thought on the ordinal relation of the subjects 
i. e. their arrangement on the shelves of the library. Assuming that 
the order should be: Anterior Divisions, Main Class, Posterior 
Divisions, it is the business of the notation to secure and mechanise 
such an arrangement. 


The Decimal Notation fails in this task. The Decimal Notation 
starts with a basic number to represent the main class and derives the 
number to represent any of its sub-divisions whatever—be it an anterior 
or a posterior one—by the addition of further digit or digits to the basic 
number. We have now to remember that it a Decimal Number the 
place value of a digit is as in a decimal fraction and its absolute value 
is the same as in arithmetical notation. It then becomes obvious that 
every derived number will necessarily be posterior to the basic number. 
The Decimal Notation is thus disabled from sending anterior divisions 
to the anterior of the main class. It has to leave them, in a helpless 
way, to go and compete with the posterior divisions for a posterior 
position. To make the best of this bad business, the- Decimal Notation 
seeks at least to prevent the intermingling of the anterior and the 





-———. 


Tbid. Rule 261. 

Ibid, Rule 265e, 

Ibid, Rule 301, 

, Bliss(H. E.). A system of bibliographic classification, 1935. P. 15, 
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posterior divisions, This, it manages by prefixing a zero!’ to the significant 
numbers of the anterior divisions—to put it in another way, by branding 
the encroaching classes with a zero mark, so that they may be readily 
recognised. This branding does, in fact, no more than enabling us to 


recognise the anterior divisions. It automatically separates all such 
divisions from posterior divisions, packs them together and puts the 
entire pack closest to the main class i.e. between the main class and 
its posterior divisions. For this purpose, it avoids adding a zero tothe 
number of any posterior division. The notational feature of the Deci- 
mal Classification prevents it, even, then, from preventing anterior 
divisions from going into the wrong side of the main class. 


The Congress Notation, which uses integers and discards the 
decimal fraction use of digits, manages to fix the correct order by 
denoting the anterior divisions by integers less than the one denoting 
the main class and using integers greater than it to denote posterior 
divisions. But this advantage of the adoption of integral notation is 
too poor a compensation for the loss of the capacity for infinite hospi- 
tality in chain as well array and the loss due to total inability to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of hospitality. This little advantage 
which is gained in securing the anterior divisions in the anterior places, 
however, leads one to conjecture whether the abandonment of the 
decimal fraction notation and the reversion to the integral notation 
might not have been due also to an extra—conscious urge to keep the 
anterior divisions in their proper place and not due solely to the con- 
scious animus against the genius of contemporary Dewey whose blazing 
a new trail with the adoption of the decimal fraction notation gave him 
a prominence and induced in his lesser rivals an envy, which could be 
propitiated only by denying the right of the very decimal fraction 
notation to enter the portals of the Library of Congress. 


One of the contributions of the Colon Classification to the 
genetics of notation is the invention of aspecies of symbols, whose 
addition to a basic number will shift the resulting number to the left 
of the basic number instead of toits right in the normal way. The 
invention turned out to be a very simple device. The lower case letters 
of the Roman alphabet were specialised to denote anterior divisions 
and a rule was added laying down that any number followed by a small 
letter has precedence over the number itself". It was a trans-conscious 
impulse which had led me to this device. At the time of its invention, 





10. Dewey (Melvil). Decimal classification. Edn. 1942. P. 1, 17 and 1880. 
11. Ranganathan (S. R.), Colon. classification, Edn. 2, 1939. (Madras Library 
Association publication series, 8). Rule 241. 
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I was not conscious of the aforesaid analysis of the anterior and 
posterior divisions of a.class or of the notational problems raised by it 
and left unsolved by the Decimal Notation. I became conscious of them 
only after Bliss pointed out the significance of this as a distinct advance 
in notational practice. 


The magnitude of Mr. Date’s invention can be realised if viewed 
with the above as background. His contribution took shape in 1945. 
But the urge for it appears to have originated earlier than 1937. In 
1937, though we had not known each other, Mr. Date wrote to me of 
his desire to convert the digits of the Colon Notation to Devanagari 
Script. At that time I did not respond to this proposal with any en- 
thusiasm ; if at all, I positively discouraged it. For, without sufficient 
thought, I then felt that this would extinguish all the deeper unscheduled 
minemonic feature” of the Colon Notation. I further felt that nothing 
could be found in the Devanagari Script to correspond with the lower 
case letters of the Roman alphabet, which formed a distinct species 
of digits, enabled us thus tc satisfy the Canon of Distinctiveness® and 
to apply these digits directly to the number ofthe primary phase or 
any other previous phase without a connecting symbol, and permitted 
us to frame a special rule about their place-values in order that the 
anterior positions may be automatically secured for the numbers 
augmented by common sub-divisions. 


But by 1944, I had becom2 wiser and had realised that all the 
deeper unscheduled mnemonic features of the Colon Classification 
inhered only in the arithmetical digits and none in the digits of the 
alphabet. This took away one ground of my objection. At this stage, 
I happened to go to Poona, where I met Mr. Date in person for the 
first time. His unabated enthusiasm made me disclose to him that the 
ground under the feet of my reluctance had partially melted away 
and that the residue which was still left was only the one relating to 
common sub-divisions. This appears to have pulled the trigger of his 
inventive faculty. 


Early in 1946, I had an agreeable surprise from Mr. Date”. He had 
made an invention in the use of the Nagari Script, which could do for the 
Colon Notation all that 'the lower case letters of the Roman Script, do 
in regard to anterior divisions. His invention was to use Sanuswaras 


12, Ranganathan (5S, R.). Prolegomena to library classification, 1937. (Madras 
Librarv Association, publication series,6. Pp. 121—134.) 

18. Ibid. p. 163. 

14. Date(S.G.). Suggestions for the use of Nagari Script in Colon classification, 
1946, 
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(nasalised forms of consonants, got by putting a small circle on the top 
of the symbols for the consonants) to represent lower case letters. 
This invention stimulated considerable enthusiasm in the small school 
ot library thought just then taking shape at Benares. The imagination 
of Mr. Murari Lal Nagar and Mr. Prithvi Nath Kaula was particularly 
fired. Considerable work was done to tidy up the conversion table from 
Roman to Nagari Script at the less exacting levels. Kaula was also 
led to provide a parallel conversion table in Urdu Script and his inven- 
tion of the Urdu symbols for common sub-divisions is of equal potency. 


For the sake of definiteness in developing the exposition, the 
arrangement of books whose specific subject extended over the whole 
extent of a main class has been considered till now. But all the above 
arguments hold equally well even when the basic number, i.e. the class 
number to which a common sub-division is to be applied, is any class 
number whatever with or without facets and with or without additional 


phases. 


My dream is that the independence, which will shortly fall on 
the lap, as it were, of the Indian people, will make them recover from 
the coma of the last two centuries and develop a sense of awareness, 
which alone will make them reap the fruits of independence and retain 
the independence itself. Such an awareness must spread into all the 
strata of society, into the lowest as much as into the highest. To feed 
this awareness and harness it to the lasting advantage of the people, 
it will be necessary to provide for the continuous feeding of the intellect 
of one and all. The one recognised organisation for this kind of 
feeding is the public library. The public library will not only become 
country-wide and make its books meet every citizen withina mile from 
his home but will also make the books themselves speak the language 
of the people and not merely a foreign tongue. The books in the alien 
tongues tool will be there in plenty; but they will be used only by the 
intellectual elite. The masses will use only the books in Indian langu- 
ages. They will, further, know only the Indian Scripts. At present 
those who use the library know English and can read the Roman Script. 
But soon, those who cannot read the Roman Script will form nearly 
90 per cent. of the readers. There is nothing gained by marking the 
backs of books with unfamiliar digits. It will be a source of irritation 
and will virtually nullify the very purpose of numbering the books. It 
is, therefore, a matter of expediency, if not of necessity, that the call 
numbers must be in terms of Indian Scripts—both for letters and for 
arithmetical digits. What has been done for the Nagari Script can 
without any difficulty be transliterated for the Bengali, Gujarathi, 
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Malayalian, Kanarese and Telugu Scripts, as they are all phonetically 
equivalent. This shows not only the magnitude of the services of Mr. 
Date for the spread of the Library Movement in our Motherland ; but 
it also shows how timely his invention is. I hope the people of India 
will derive the fullest benefit from his invention and for this purpose, 
the Indian Library profession will damp out all the centrepetal impulses 
and forces and adopt the undermentioned Conversion Table finally 
determined on the basis of this momentous invention of Mr. S. G. Date. 


The conversion table from Roman to Devenagari is given below :— 


A x a a 
B a b a 
Cc 7 c 7 
D I d- a 
E q e a 
F B f a 
G a g a 
H % h ca 
I 2 i 

J 3 j 3 
K z k é 
L z 1 i 
M aT m FU 
N 3 n 4 
O q 
P a p a 
Q q q q 
R G r 3 
S q S Bs 
T a t a 
U t u z 
V a Vv a 
Ww q Ww a 
X wT x xT 
Y ae y 4 
Z c Z 4 
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When a number comes immediately after a consonant, it may be 
converted into a vowel in accordance with the following conversion 
table :— 


aT (1) 2 
z (fF) g 
g (1) 3 
4 . os ¥ 
s ( -) ¥ 
au (™3 C 
a jee rt 
ait (Y) 5 
ait (*) & 
Examples 


The Colon Class Numbers for the 11 specific subjects with which 
this paper began are given in Roman and Devanagari scripts :— 


1. Medicine L t 

2. Bibliography of medicine La a 

3. Dictionary of medicine Lk ze 

4. Medical directory Ln aad 

5. Report of the Dept. of Lr Sh 

Medicine 

6 History of medicine 5 Vv za 

7. Human physiology Lve Z: 

8. Diseases L:4 v9 

9, X-—kKay therapy L : 4 26253 3:9:§2§3 
10, Pulmonary diseases L 45:4 Z, uv 
11, Pathology of diseases L 45:6:4 @, y:viv 


12. Herr is another example :— 


Psy ho-analysis of emotions 
SM95:5 2at5:5 


Note:—To suit popular libraries in India, I am now writing a 
book of about 150 pages called “ Classification for popular Librgries.” A 
Hindi translation of it by Mr. M. L. Nagar will be duly published under 
the auspices of the Benares Hindu University. A Marathi translation 
will be published at Poona. Permission to publish translations into 
other languages with the notation in their own scripts will be gladly 
given by me. 
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Raghunath Shatanand 
Parkhi was born on 17th 
March 1901 in Bhor, the 
Capital Town of the na- 
tive state in Western 
India. 


Mr. Parkhi completed 
his school course in 1921 
and joined service in the 
Fergusson College Library 
on the 13th April, 19 2. 


Atter getting his train- 
ing in librarianship in the 
University of Madras in 
the year 1932, Mr. Parkhi 
also obtained certificates 
of proficiency in classifica- 
tion and cataloguing from 
the Columbia University, 
New York and completed 
courses in the same sub- 
jects according to the old 
syllabus otf the British 
Library Association. He 
has classified the whoie 
collection ot the Fergus- 
son College Library 
according to the Dewey 
Decimal classification sys- 
hed a _— RAGHUNATH SHATANAND PARKHI 
Philosophy, Hindu Religion, Buddhism and Jainism, and Marathi Poetry 
according to the Colon Classification, 





Mr. Parkhi is the author of three publications :— 


1. A Primer of Librarianship in Marathi. 
Decimal and Colon Classifications. 


Reference Service in Libraries. 


Besides these publications, he has contributed many articles to 
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Libraries in Germany 
HEINZ SCHURER, PH.D., F.L.A. 


I 


‘‘ Libraries are the memory of mankind ” wrote the great philoso- 
pher Schopenhauer, and we can apply these words to the libraries of 
Germany in a special sense. Their history has ever been a mirror of 
their country’s history, so closely is their development and character 
bound up with the complicated, chequered, and tragic political develop- 
ment of Germany. The growth of the modern library, as we now 
know it, is unthinkable without the existence of the printing book, and 
it was in Germany that the world shaking invention of printing was 
made in the years between 1450 and 1454, thus enlarging man’s spiritual 
world as the discovery of Columbus enlarged his physical world forty 
years Hater. The spread of the art of printing coincided with the great 
religious upheaval in the sixteenth century which again had its heart in 
Germany and which we call the Reformation. 


There were two aspects of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century which had their repercussions on the development of libraries: 
the reformers advocated a thorough study of the sacred Scriptures of 
Christianity by every layman, and Luther himself achieved the great 
task of making these Scriptures accesible to everyone in Germany who 
could read,” by his translation of the Bible into the vernacular. This 
emphasis on reading and studying the Bible and also the vast polemical 
theological literature of the day was closely connected with what could 
be called the “first library movement" in German history. In many 
German towns where the religious reforming party was victorious, the 
leaders urged the establishment of city libraries; many of these were 
founded in the sixteenth century and survive to-day. 


The second aspect of the Reformation bearing on the history of 
German libraries was the dissolution of numerous monasteries and the 
passing of the treasures of their manuscript and book collections into 
the hands of three different kinds of inheritors who thus profited by the 
great religious upheaval and at the same time laid the foundations of 
the German learned libraries as we know them now: the great ruling 
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princes. the towns, and the universities. While the character of the 
German libraries has changed since those days, in the main, the great 
German libraries of to-day are the direct descendants of those belonging 
to one of these three categories. Until 1871 Germany was nota united 
national state, but merely a “ geographical conception’’. In the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, political decentralisation made very rapid 
headway, thus creating the “constitutionally undefinable monster’’ as 
it was called at the time. Principalities, large, medium and petty, free 
cities, and ecclesiastical states jostled each other cheek by jowl in the 
grotesque map of pre-Napoleonic Germany. The rise of the great 
libraries reflects faithfully the rise of this or that prince, town or 
university to wealth and prominence. A few dates may illustrate this, 
all of them connected with libraries which are still the most important 
in Germany at the present day. 


Of these, the first to be mentioned is the library founded by the 
princely house of one of the most powerful of German states, that of 
Munich established by the Elector of Bavaria in 1558 (today the 
Bavarian State Library.) In the same century the Duke of Brunswick 
founded a library in Wolfenbuttel (today the Herzog August Library) 
which was the richest library of Europe in the time of its greatpess, the 
17th century. Wolfenbuttel is not an important town now, but the 
Library still remains one of importance, and it can glory in the fact 
that two of the greatest Germans were its librarians, the philosopher 
Leipniz at the turn of the 17th to the 18th century, and the great 
pioneer of the German literary revival of the 18th century, Lessing. 
The third great princely library which has now become the equivalent 
of a German National Library, the Prussian State Library at Berlin was 
founded in 1659 by the great Elector of Brandenburg whose state was to 
become the leading one of Germany in the 19th century. «Of the great 
university libraries, the most important today is that of Leipzig, a town 
which was a stronghold of the Reformation and whose university 
profited greatly by the dissolution of the monaster in the 16th century 
and laid the foundations of its remarkable Library. The Library of 
Goettingen was established together with the University as a foundation 
of the Elector of Brunswick who was at the time King George II of 
England. In all these cases the foundation of a library reflected the 
rise of a particular state, prince, or town to a position of political power 
and wealth. 


While there was no united Germany and no truly national library, 
many German states were quick to learn fron France the secret of add- 
ing greatly to their princely libraries : in the 17th century legislation was 
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passed in favour of most of the libraries cttlisiditoad with princely courts, 
which enforced a compulsory legal deposit of a copy of every book 
published in the princely dominions. We hear of such a decree being 
issued in 1663 in favour of the Munich Library, and in 1699 for that of 


the Berlin Library. 


At the end of the 18th century we thus have the picture of several 
great collections attached to princely courts, universities, or owned by 
great towns. In addition to these institutiogs the grammar schoois of 
some of the leading cities prided themselves on their libraries. Every 
where in this age of royal absolutism and the seclusion of the scholars 
from the people, the libraries would be accessible only to a very small 
upper layer of the ruling classes and the scholars associated with them. 


The French Revoltion brought about a startling change. The 
map of Germany was radically altered under the impact of the 
Napoleonic wars. Again, the treasures of the libraries in ecclesiastical 
states in the Roman Catholic part of Germany which were now 
secularised were transferred to the great royal libraries of some of the 
monarchs whose royal titles derived from the favour of Napoleon. 
Such was the case with the Royal Court Library of Bavaria in Munich 
which for wealth of manuscripts and rare printed books is still one of 
the leading libraries of Europe, although it was surpassed at the end of 
the 19th century by the Prussian State Library in Berlin, as the political 
power of Bavaria declined and that of Prussia increased. In the time of 
Napoleon a hundred and fifty collections of secularised monasteries 
were acquird for the Bavarian Royal Court Library, and a special 
Monastery Commission was established for the selection of books. A 
similar enthusiasm for the State Library prevailed in Prussia at the same 
time. The humiliating defeat of Prussia by Napoleon in 1806 had 
called forth a generation of idealists and practical reformers which 
reshaped the face of Prussia and set an example to the whole of 
Western Europe. The activities of the great Minister of Education, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt included an energetic promotion of the 
nterests of the Royal Library of Berlin. However impoverished 
Prussia was after a lost war, the money was found to double the grant 
for the Library. All over Germany the Royal, Ducal, and other 
Libraries followed the example of revolutionary France where the 
Bibliotheque Royale had become the Bibliotheque Nationale, and the 
German Court Libraries became State Libraries, under the control of 
the ministries of education. The tremendous advance of German 
scholarship in the 19th Jcentury was paralleled by the growth of the 
German learned libraries, and true to German tradition, this growth 
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took place in many independent political and cultural centres 
simultaneously, Germany's political disunity thus bestowing a great 
cultural benefit on the country. There was no parallel to the concentra- 
tion of cultural activities in a few centres which was characteristic of 
England and France, but throughout the century we find in many 
small autonomous centres a vigorous cultural life in which the 
libraries played an important part. 


The unification of Germany had but little effect on them. When 
Berlin became the capital of the Reich the Prussian State Library, 
unofficially took over the function of a German National Library. The 
great body of cataloguing rules created by the librarians of the Prussian 
State library especially Dtziatzko, became the standard rules throughout 
Germany. In the 20th century this Library became the centre of intensive, 
bibliographical and cataloguing work which made it truly the heart of 
German library activities. In the 1930ies, with a stock of more than 
two and a half million books it was by far the largest in Germany. A 
characteristic feature of German librarianship is the highly developed 
system of interlending, and the Berlin Library was the centre of a 
union of more than eight hundred interlending learned libraries. 
Closely connected with this activity was the remarkable work carried 
out in the development of very ambitious and comprehensive catalogues. 
The scope of the Union Catalogue of the learned libraries of Prussia, 
already a gigantic project, was extended, just before the outbreak of the 
second world war, to include all German libraries, and thus with Vol. 
IX the “ Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken”™ became the 
“Deutscher Gesamtkatalog”’ (German National Union Catalogue) ; 
this has rightly been called the greatest bibliographical project of our 
time. The third feature of the all-embracing work of the Prussian 
State Library is its Information Bureau (Auskunftsburo) whose biblio- 
graphical service is at the disposal of all German libraries. These 
activities are generally regarded as the particular contribution of 
Germany to librarianship. It would be beyond our scope to enumerate 
all the other bibliographical work undertaken by the Berlin Library ; 
only the most outstanding contributions can be mentioned in a short 
article. 


Another library of very recent origin, has in the last two decades 
become the centre of considerable bibliographical activity, the Deutsche 
Bucherei in Leipzig. This great Library, founded in 1913, is unique in 
the sense that it is the creation of the German booktrade whose head- 
quarters are in Leipzig. By voluntary agreement all German publishers 
have pledged themselves to deposit a copy of every book published in 
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the Deutsche Bucherei which has thus become the only German library 
with such a privilege extending over the entire country. Since 1931 
the Deutsche Bucherei has published a current German National Bibli- 
ography, a weekly list of all publications issued in Germany, a remarkable 
service which other countries may well envy. 


The wealth of Germany in libraries is revealed by the following 
figures. In 1932, according to the data given by Mr. J. Wilks, (Survey 
of Libraries, edited by L. R. McColvin, London 1938, p. 225) there 
were 2,800 libraries open to the German public in different degrees, 
containing 55 million volumes, of these 122 had more than 100,000 
volumes, and 18 over 500,000 volumes, and three over one 
million. 


True to the traditions of Germany, the degree of efficiency with 
which these libraries are administered varies very much, completely 
antiquated and highly modern systems exist side by side. Characteristic 
of all German librarianship is the dislike of intricate universal classifi- 
cation schemes, suchas those known to all librarians acquainted with 
American, English, and Indian libraries. In many cases, access to big 
collections like those of the Deutsche Bucherei in Leipzig, is made very 
easy tothe general public. For a nominal fee, anyone can join. While 
books are not lent out, the opening hours are, or used to be, such that 
would allow the widest possible use by any serious student. This habit 
of making access to learned libraries reasonably easy to the public repre- 
sents a very healthy democratic tradition in Germany which other 
countries would do well to emulate. With the amazingly rich 
collections owned by the German learned libraries there is a great 
deal of truth in the old saying that Germany is acountry of libraries and 
the Germans a nation of readers. As the close connection between the 
political history of Germany and the development of its libraries has 
been shown very clearly, in the last sections of this article we shall 
discuss in a few words the impact of the Nazi regime on the learned 
libraries, but before this, something should be said about the public 


libraries. 
II 


The German Public Libraries look back on a far briefer history 
than the learned libraries, and while this holds true of public libraries 
all over the world, the development of public libraries in Germany took 
place at a much later date than in other countries and hitherto has not 
reached the same stage as to its range of service to the entire population 
as the public library services, of the U.S.A. and Britain. The real 
history of the German public libraries begins with the years after the 
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2stablishment of the united German Reich in 1871. In these last three 
decades of the 19th century, face of the proverbial old, dreamy, imprac- 
tical, scholarly Germany of the popular imagination of the past was 
radically changed by a rapidly proceeding industrial revolution. This 
had the usual consequences: the growth of a huge socially uprooted 
urban proletariat. This new class was faced with a political administ- 
ration blind to its needs and desires, and was quickly won for the cause 
of a radical militant socialism. The vast problems set by the new state 
of things had their repercussions in the cultural field and there were 
three agencies active in trying to provide educational facilities for the 
urban masses: religious organisations both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, liberal middle class associations, and later on socialist organis- 
ations. The creation of libraries was one of the main activities of the 
adult educational work undertaken by these organisations which were 
so characteristic of those years when the “social question” stirred the 
finest minds of the middle classes all over Europe. Soon the private 
“education distributing” associations saw that the help of the commu- 
nity must be sought if efficient cultural social services were to be estab- 
lished, and appeals to the municipal administrations were launched. The 
German local authorities were extremely slow to understand that it was 
their duty to establsih public libraries, but in the 1890ies the “great 
founding period” of public libraries sponsored by local authorities 
began and gradually a net of them was established all over Germany. 
Even so, in the fifty years since, compared with England and the U.S.A. 
the German public library system remains relatively undeveloped. 
While in the years just before the outbreak of the second world war 
all the towns with over a hundred thousand inhabitants were provided 
with public libraries, in 1,177 smaller towns of 5,000 to 100,000 only 
23°, had public libraries, and only 4.6"/) a completely developed system. 
In 36,000 communities of 100 to 5,000 inhabitants 90°, were comple- 
tely unprovided for. (These figures are given by J. Wilks, loc. cit. 
p. 241). Bearing this in mind it would be remembered however that the 
public libraries of the larger towns gave an admirable service and 
developed features of their own such as excellent readers’ guidance by 
personal advice and by catalogues which distinguish German public 
library theory and practice from that usual in the U.S.A. and Britain. 


Contrary to Anglo-Saxon practice, in Germany the open access 
system has never found favour. The German librarians have always 
believed that there must be contact between the library user and the 
library worker who should be a very highly skilled person and not a 
menial engaged in the mechanical task of issuing books over a counter. 
With the absence of open access, the need for an elaborate classifica- 
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tion of books on the shelves is eliminated, and the books are usually 
arranged simply by size and order of accession. On the other hand a 
great deal was done to develop library catalogues for the use of the 
reader, many of them being excellent and well annotated bibliographies 
of their subject. The great differences in the character of the work in 
public and in learned libraries led to the provision of separate schools 
of librarianship, each providing training for a particular type of library. 
As the author has had the good fortune to receive a training in librarian- 
ship both at the Leipzing Public Library School and at the London 
University School of Librarianship, perhaps some remarks on the 
German curriculum may be of interest. The syllabus was not so much 
concerned with producing skilled library technicians, classifiers, and 
cataloguers, but people of wide knowledge in the world of books, with 
especial emphasis on fiction, and of a good grasp of the social and 
political realities of our time. Students who were admitted had usually 
some experience of education or of the world of books, such as teaching 
and the booktrade. As much scope as possible was given to their initi- 
ative and their special predilections by arranging for students to give 
frequent lectures themselves, and by discussions. As the one year of 
theoretical study had to be followed by a whole year of voluntary 
work in a library before the candidate was admitted to the ex- 
amination, only persons of a certain maturity of outlook entered the 
profession. As the level of the general bookstocks of the libraries was 
far higher than in the ordinary British public library, the proportion 
of the public that made use of the libraries was far lower. Mr. J. H. 
Wellard, (‘The Public Library comes of age’’, London 1940, p. 66), 
gives the following figures based on three German towns of 30,000 to 
50,000 populations ; the German average percentage of library borrowers 
to the population is 4.2 ; the British average, 16.0°; and the American 
average, 43.13. These figures reveal the rather less important function 
the German public library plays in national life, but inevitably a far 
stricter book selection implies a far stricter “reader selection”, and 
moreover, in many places there are libraries other than ‘public libraries 
which are easily accessible to the public on the payment of a small fee 
as many learned and traditional “city libraries’, Altogether in many of 
the larger urban communities public library formed an institution of which 
the town could be justifiably proud, it cannot be denied that it is her 
learned rather than her public libraries which ensure Germany her proud 
place in the field of international librarianship. For this reason rather 


less space has been devoted to them. 
Ill 
The establishment of the: Nazi dictatorship over Germany in 


1933, had on the whole a more profound effect on the public rather than 
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the learned libraries. The bookstocks of all types of libraries were 
drastically purged, and there were a great many staff changes and 
dismissals. For the many new appointments, fervent Nazi convictions were 
in many cases considered as more important than professional qualifica- 
tions, and an additional factor which caused a further improverishment 
of the learned libraries was the profound Nazi hostility towards 
the acquisition of foreign books, which resulted in a tremendous setback 
from the point of view of the libraries’ service to scholarship. It is 
inevitably the humanities that suffer most under a totalitarian regime. 
An American writer has made a statistical study of the effect of the 
dictatorship on German learned libraries. The picture revealed by him 
shows the anticultural, recessive trend the Nazis brought about in 
German life. (R. T. Esterquest, ‘Statistical Contribution to the Study 
of Libraries in Contemporary Germany’, Library Quarterly, Chicago, 
1941, II, 1—35). He notices the considerable turnover of chief 
librarians, the closing of a number of libraries, the large drop in the 
number of readers, of book issues, of users of reading rooms, of 
readers’ fees, all pointing to the drift away from scholarly pursuits 
encouraged by the spirit of the Nazi regime. 


In the public libraries, which were so much closer to the topical 
literature of the day, the political change meant far more. Although 
they were not officially transformed into Nazi party libtaries, their 
shelves fairly groaned under the burden of Nazi propagandist literature 
which was forced into them. Special reading rooms were devoted 
to Nazi literature only, the librarians had to work in the closest 
collaboration with all the infinite yariety of Nazi organisation, and 
instead of the traditional local autonomy the general trend was in 
favour of central control, which at the same time facilitated political 
supervision. The principles of strict book selection, of which German 
librarians had been so proud, were inapplicable in the face of the huge 
amount of worthless and pernicious Nazi literature which diluted 


the bookstocks. 


When the war broke out, Nazis did not omit to turn their atten- 
tion to the libraries of the nations they defeated; some of the 
Polish University libraries were annihilated by the deliberate destruction 
of their bookstocks, great French libraries had to give up some of 
their treasures to the conqueror, and to what extent these things took 
place we do not yet know. The nemesis which has befallen the Nazis 
has not left untouched the libraries of Germany. In the appalling 
catastrophe that modern warfare has meant for German urban civilisa- 
tion, libraries, buildings, and bookstocks have suffered indescribable 
damage, we cannot yet calculate how much. The re-establishment and 
recovery of German libraries will depend on the political and economic 
recovery of Germany, and it would be rash indeed to make any forecasts 
concerning this most tragic problem of our time, 
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Reference Periodicals and their Importance 
to Indian Libraries 


K. NAGARAJA RAO, M.A., B.L. 


Librarian, Annamalai Univer sity Library, Annamalainagar 


Reference work in a_ library may be broadly considered to 
embrace from the most priliminary one of finding a book wanted 
by a reader tothe compilation of a subject bibliography on the 
topic in demand. This forms the most important duty of the 
librarian which, while assisting the public, enlarges the vision 
of the librarian, broadens his understanding and deepens his study 
and scholarship. While there is a difference of opinion among 
librarians as to whether a Reference Librarian has actually to go 
through the contents or subject matter of the reference sought 
for, there is no harm if in the process of the search and routing of 
information the librarian can assimilate, as much as he can. 
In this important work of reference, besides dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias, the periodicals form the major bulk of the 
reference miaterial, and let us consider briefly their importance 
for research. 

Before we consider the few hundreds of periodicals published 
in our country, it is necessary to have a preliminary survey of what 
other countries in the world have done to make the periodicals 
useful to the public and the research scholar by the publication 
of catalogues and bibliographies of periodicals, compilation of 
Union lists and indexes to periodicals, the lack of which in our 
Indian periodical publications make many of these less useful and 
remote to the average reader or a research scholar. 


Definition of a periodical 


A periodical may be defined as a publication in parts, 
which need not appear at stated and regular intervals as a serial, 
and which extends for an indefinite time. The serial which includes 
a periodical differs from the latter as the time of the publications 
of its part is usefully fixed. The great libraries of Europe and 
America receive over eight to ten thousand periodicals a year, and 
three-fourths of their book allotment is utilized for this purpose. 
Sometime ago a librarian computed the total number of current 
periodicals in the world from 110,000 to 500,000 volumes per annum 
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of which 15,000 were important and technical periedicals with 
800,000 articles per annum. 


From the point of view of bibliographical research, periodi- 
cals may be of six different kinds. A periodical like Bibliotheque De 
L’Ecole Des Chartes enumerates in an alphabetical or classified 
order. 


2. Some periodicals like Year’s work in Classical Studies 
Sive a critical survey in a given period. 


3, Some give analysis of periodicals like Revue de Philologie. 


4. Periodicals like P. M. L. A. give an account of works on a 
subject produced in a country. 


5. The classifying, abstracting and indexing ones are like the 
Chemical Abstr acts. 


6. Some are review journals like the American Historicgl Review. 


Periodicals may also be classified according to subjects they 
deal with. We have numerous periodicals on all topics at the 
present day covering the sciences, literature and humanities and 
specials subjects and technology. 


Periodical versus a book 


Let us examine and see why a periodical is more important 
than a book. In this connection, the seven reasons given by Wyer 
in 1930 may be briefly mentioned and examined. 


1. Journals are better indexed every year and cumulative 
indexes of periodicals cover a series of volumes of the earlier 
periods. The second reason is “ periodicals supply the latest word 
on their subjects, frequently more authoritative and satisfactory 
than the latest or best book and are from one to five years ahead of 
equally useful matter in book from”. The third reason is that the 
periodicals are the only source that give all that is necessary in 
some subjects. The wide subject range covered by periodical 
literature which contain articles on numerous topics is adduced as 
the fourth reason. The fifth is that the articles in the best journals are 
as reliable and as well presented as in best books. The most important 
reason-sixth-is that authorities on some subject contribute only to periodi- 
cals rather than write books. This enhances the value of the periodical. 
The last reason given is that journals turnish summaries, digests, abstracts, 
abridgments, which are also useful in reference work. It is needless to 
discuss the validity of each of these grounds as they continue to be 
true even to this day. 
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Internationa] Federation for Documentation 


What concerns the librarian is not the number of periodicals 
but such aids to these viz. indexes, union catalogues, subject lists 
to periodicals that disclose where information on a given topic 
is to be had. So early as 1895, the International Institute of 
Bibliography was founded, which aimed at indexing all world litera- 
ture including periodicals, a dream still unfulfilled to the present 
day. .The chief achievement of this Institute was the completion 
of Universal Decimal Classification, in 1903. Brussels was the 
Office and working centre of the association. It suffered on 
account of the First World War in 1914. Though it was revived in 
1920, there was no active International co-operation among its 
members. In 1924 the organization, instead of being composed 
of individuals, was changed to national groups and international 
scientific organizations. In 1934 the name was’ changed to 
International Federation for Documentation, and the first Conference 
was held at Zurich. The activities of the association consist in 
the informal international relations, holding of annual conferences 
and publication of the directories and bibliographies. It has. centres 
in Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy and 
the Netherlands. In 1940 a fortnightly bulletin was _ published 
containing brief abstracts of articles on applied mathematics, crystal- 
lography, pure and applied physics, physical chemistry, industrial 
chemistry, bio-chemistry, physiology, hygiene and medicine. 


War and the Periodicals 


The recent war has drastically affected the scientific and technical 
periodicals. A questionnaire has been sent to large libraries and 
industrial firms in Great Britain for a plan of exchange. The American 
Library Association Committee is concerned in effecting aid to 
libraries affected in war areas and they:have urged all libraries to save 
journals, stray issues from being sent for pulp and to preserve them. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has made a’ donation of $110,000 to 
American Library Association to purchase the journals to be sent to 
European and Asiatic Research Institutes at the end of the war. A 
committee on aid to libraries in war areas is considering this question. 


Attempts at complete bibliography of world periodicals 


We have seen how the I. F. D. and its predecessor failed in an 
attempt to compile a complete bibliography. The following may be 
taken as some attempts in that direction. 
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1. Godet M and Vorstius J: Index Bibliographicus. Weltiste 
laufender Bibiographicher Zeitschriften. 2. Aufl. Berlin and Leipzig, 
de Gruyter 193}. 


It gives a description of a number of learned periodicals contain- 
ing reviews and lists of books arranged in the C. D. order with index of 
titles. 


2. British Museum Catalogue of Periodical Publications—2nd 
edition, 1899—1900. Place of Publication, index of titles are given. 


Union lists. 1. Gregory, W. Union list of serials in libraries 
of the United States and Canada,—3 volumes. 


It is a catalogue of 70,000 periodicals in 200 libraries of America 
and Canada. 


Union list 2.  Gesamt-Zeitschriften-Ver zeichnis-Berlin, 
Auskunfts-Bureau der Bibliography-1941 known as GZV. 
It gives accounts of 300 periodicals in German libraries, 
where titles are alphabetically arranged. 


3. Gesamtverzeichnis der Auslandischen Zeitchriften, 1914-1924. 
known as GAZ; it lists 13,000 foreign periodicals since 1914 in over 1,100 
libraries. 


Union list: 


4. World list of scientific periodicals 1900-1933—2nd edition- 
Oxford University Press—1934, 


The first edition was published in 2 volumes, one in 1925 cover- 
ing the period 1900-1921 and both the volumes indexed about 25,000 
Periodicals in 150 libraries ; the second volume was published in 1927. 
The publication of both these volumes was undertaken by the staff of 
the British Museum under the guidance of the Librarian 
of the Chemical Society, Mr. F. W. Clifford and Sir Richard 
Gregory (some time Editor of Nature) who, with some others formed 
the Advisory Committee. It was financed by the Carnegie Trust who 
endowed £ 1,200, Sir Robert Mond contributing £ 450, and Sir Robert 
Hadfield £ 50, 


As there were some omissions and errors in the first edition, it 
was resolved to publish a new edition. Through the donation given by 
the Royal Society of London (£ 1,000) and another gift of £100 from Sir 
Robert Mond and miscellaneous contributions, the second edition was 
completed under the direction of Mr. W. A. Smith. The present 
edition contains collections of 187 libraries and has 24,029 items which, 
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with supplements under certain titles, (ABC) covers over 36,000 entries, 
We learn that a third edition of this is under preparation to 
cover the period 1900 to 1947 where larger holdings of additional 
libraries are contemplated for inclusion, anu all British librarians are 
requested to co-operate with the Zoological Society of London, vide. 
Nature. Vol. 158. Pp. 785. 


As the world list concerned only with sciences, a U nion catalogue 
of periodical literature in the University Libraries of British Isles was 
published by the National Central Library and edited by Marian G. 
Roupell in 1937. This contains titles of humanistic periodicals that lay 
beyond the scope of the world list. It includes holdings of 113 libraries 
by using the term University ina wide sense to cover any institution 
connected with it. It also includes number of scientific periodicals not 
included in the world list merely because they ceased publication 
before 1900 or did not begin after 1933. Even annual reports of 
Government departments are included in this. The wisdom of this 
step is being questioned by a few librarians-vide Library Association 
Record. Vol. 40. Pp. 543. 


An American venture in this direction is the International Index 
to Periodicals 1907—1934. New York. It is chiefly devoted to the humani- 
ties and Science. It is a cumulative author and subject index to over 
200 periodicals including many in foreign languages, It continues 
Poole’s index ta periodicals not indexed by the Reader’s Guide. In 
Germany an elaborate index known as Dietrich is published in three 
series under the general title’’ Inttrnationale Bibliographie der 
Zeitchrijitenliter ature, Leipzig, Dietrich, 1897— 


Abteilung A is the Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschri ftenli- 
teratur, a subject list and author index now published in half-yearly 
volumes. 


Abt. Bis the Bibliographic der frendsprachigen Zeitschriften-und 
Zeitungstiteratur, 1911—1915 and 1925........ It indexes 2,000 non- 
German periodicals. 


Abt. C. is the Bibliograghie der Rezensionen und Referate, from 
1900. It indexes reviews of books appearing in periodicals in the above 
two divisions, each volume containing lists of periodicals for which 
there are abbreviated key numbers in the body of the volume. 


We shall next consider some subject indexes to periodicals that 
have been published so far. 


(To be continued) 
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Library Cataloguing by C.c. code 


A. K. OHDEDAR, M.A., B.Sc., Dip., Lib., Sc. 
Reference Assistant, Hindu University Library, Benares 


C.c.code or the Classified catalogue code provides rules as the very 
name implies, for the preparation of classified catalogue in a library. 
The classified catalogue, as the C.c.c. views it, is bepartite ; one part 
consists of the classified part where entries are arranged by class 
numbers in a filiatory order, and the other part is the Alphabetical part 
in the dictionary form, where we have author entries, collaborator 
entries, class index entries which form an index to classes, and entries 
for series and fanciful titles. The code may be read in its entirety in 
the book? itself ; the present paper attempts to compare, the popular 
dictionary catalogue and the classified catalogue as envisaged by the 
C. c. code, and to indicate the advantages that the latter has to the users 
and the makers of the catalogue. 


At the very outset, let us mention that by restricting title entries 
to fanciful titles, such as those occurring in literature and in classics 
in all subjects, the C.c.c. has effected much economy in the space 
required for the catalogue cabinet. Title entries, other than those 
for fanciful titles, have no mnemonic value and, in nine cases out of 
ten, they are not referred to by readers. It is strange that the exponents 
of the Dictionary catalogue have so long put up with title entries with- 
out discrimination, and thus allowed addition to the bulk of the 


catalogue. 


The content of an author entry is of course the same in the 
Classified and the Dictionary catalogues. But there is difference in the 
manner; the details of this and the advantages thereof will be dealt 
in other papers. 


It is when a catalogue goes to unfold the subject to the reader 
that it becomes worth its name and that its advantages or disadvantages 
are thrown in relief. As Bishop says, “Our aim as librarians is not 
merely to accumulate books. It is to help the reader to the books he 
wants. In a large library the only tool which accomplishes this result is 





*Ranganathan (S,R.). Classified Catalogue Code Edn. 2,1945, (Madras Library 
Association, Publication Series 13). 
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the catalogue, and of this the subject catalogue is the part most 
difficult to make, most useful when well made’’ (Italics ours). 


So the subject catalogue is most useful ; but then, it must be well 
made. And that is precisely our point whether it is well made in the 
dictionary catalogue or in the classified catalogue constructed in 
accordance with the C. c. c. 


The dictionary catalogue is, it is maintained, easy to handle and 
men wanting books on specific subjects, may directly look into the 
catalogue. But, to comment with Sharp, “for those who are concerned 
with a subject in all its ramifications, it is more difficult to use, slower 
in yielding information and less satisfactory in its results, than the 
classified form”’. 


To explain away the criticism that the dictionary catalogue can- 
not provide a filiatory arrangement of the subject (since related subjects 
are separated by the needs of alphabetical order), Quinn's oft- 
quoted remark is, “In a correctly compiled ‘syndetic’ catalogue the 
separation of subjects presents no difficulty to users of the catalogue, 
as the subject entries are interlinked by means of references from 
general or allied subjects in descending scale in order the whole resources 
ofa library upon any given subject in all its aspects may be fully 
ascertained”. Hence the multitudionus “See also”’ references. We cannot 
but agree with Sharp that ‘the process of tracing a subject through its 
ramifications is wearisome and confusing”. 


Let us now take up the criticisms levelled against the classi- 
fied catalogue and see how for the C. c. c. comes forward with a reply. 
Sharp's well known criticism is, “The classified catalogue does not 
bring together all the material on a country or any other subject; no 
kind of catalogue can do that satisfactorily and completely. It brings 
together all the books on Italian history in general and on specific 
periods and cities, but for those on geography, literature, art, political 
economy and so on, the enquirer must look under other heads, Some 
of these separated headings are actually brought together in the 
dictionary catalogue.’ And he quotes from the Hampstead dictionary 
catalogue, where under Italy we have the following divisions : 


Description and Travel 
Army 

History 

Language 

Literature 

Mythology and Folklore 
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Religion 
Social and Political 
Miscellaneous 


That may not be possible for a classified catalogue based on any 
other scheme, but the alphabetical part of C. c. based on the C. c. c. 
brings together nearly all the above headings under a country. Its 
powerful and impersonal Chain procedure when applied to the Colon 
Numbers of the books yields just the kind of entries which Sharp wants. 
Thus the class index for U8 52 will have the heading Italy. Descriptions ; 
for (V52) Italy. History ; for (P121) Italian, Language ; (0121) Italian. 
Literature : for (Y1) 351:: 52 Italy. Mythology. We may add other 
headings as well. Thus I: 12 ‘52Italy. Natural history. Botany. K : 12: 
52 Italy. Natural history. Zoology. N152 Italian Architecture. X :: 52 
Italy. Economics. X :5:52 Italy. Commerce Z52 Italy. Law. Y1::1:52 
Italy. Civelization. 


Thus from the Alphabetical part, the inquirer can have so many 
aspects of the country. In the classified part of the catalogue he can 
see material not merely on those general aspects, but their ramifications 
as well. Yes, he has to see in the two parts but he sees much more than 
what he sees in the dictionary catalogue. 


Again, it is said that it is impossible to achieve complete proxi- 
mity of related subjects, even in a classified catalogue. A subject has too 
many aspects. Thus, a subject like tissues may come under Biology, Botany, 
Zoology and Medicine. Whereas the classified catalogue will have books 
on tissues in different places, the dictionary catalogue would enter 
them under tissues no matter whether they deal with Biology, Botany, 
Zoology or Medicine. But this collocation is rather jumbling, as a 
Zoology man shall have to assort material from the heap of tissues, 
according to his interest, so also the Botany and other men. But in the 
Alphabetical part of the C. c. the index Tissues. Biology will direct the 
Biology man to the classified part,where he can have a full and filiatory 
view of tissues and its ramifications. And in the case ot any man who 
would have ,material on tissues coming within the purview of other 
subjects, the Alphabetical part will guide him to look to Tissues. 
Botany; Tissues. Medicine, Tissues, Zoology. 


Thus the class index entries, if well made, can make the classified 
catalogue most useful. Sharp has said, “Its (classified catalogue’s) value 
depends largely on the soundness of the classification scheme in use 
and on the extent to which subjects are collated in that scheme. A bad 
or inconvenient classification scheme must result in a_bad or inconveni- 
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ent classified catalogue.” This is mainly because a bad or incovenient 
classification scheme will also give a bad index. Fortunately the C. c. c. 
takes the colon classification, which scheme has rightly grasped the 
peculiar subject make up of a book, which is, that the specific subject 
of a book embraces many facets, each facet being marked by a different 
characteristic forming the basis of classification. The flexible notation of 
the scheme views all the facets as limbs and connects them by ‘:’s, 
This *:° keeps pace with the freedom of facets and makes hospitality in 
array and chain infinite. This classification can therefore reach co-exten- 
siveness almost everywhere, and hence indexing is also most helpful 
and supplements the work done by the classified part and, does not 
merely repeat it. To make a comparison with Dewey let us take the 
example below: 


Blood (Frank R.), etc. Metabolism of sulphur. 
Colon No. G:33: 161 
Dewey No. 574:13 


Co-extensiveness is not reached in the Dewey No., as the sub- 
stance facet is vacant. When class index entry is made, the former 
will easily give rise to Sulphur. Metabolism. [161 is Sulphur and 
G : 33 is Metabolism], but the latter will give rise only to Metabolism. 
Thus the index entry derived from the Dewey classification will be in- 
adequate and wide of the mark. Such cases, where co-extensiveness has 
not been reached by Dewey, can be multiplied. And so the subject 
index will be if the Dewey scheme is used for the classified catalogue, 
inadequate, inconvenient and misleading. This is why, as Mann has 
pointed out, the classified catalogue began to lose support in Europe. 
But the Colon Scheme reaches co-extensiveness in most cases, thus 
individualises them, and hence the subject index precisely gets the 
Specific subject entry of the dictionary catalogue. Thus the classified 
catalogue prepared according to the C.c. c. and based on Colon Classi- 
fication has all the benefits of the dictionary catalogue regarding the 
finding of the specific subject [in the alphabetical part of the catalogue] 
and the filiatory collocation of the ramifications ofa subject [in the 


classified part]. 


Now let us come to the advantages for the cataloguer, when he 
is working with C.c.c. In the making of the Dictionary catalogue the 
cataloguer has to depend on Dewey, the List of subject headings, and 
his own dis¢retion. But with the C. c. code, the Colon Classification will 
do all job and provide the facility of a machine. Again, the checking 
business, in the former case, consists of four processes: (1) to check the 
subject itself; (2) to check any see reference (3) to check any see also 
reference from related subject to the new subject, and (4) to check any 
see also reference from the new subject to other aspects of the subject. 


But with C. c. c., checking is made only in the alphabetical typed 
list of the subjects. 


Thus, C. c. c. has given a new orientation to Library cataloguing. 
It has substituted both logic and mechanised facility in the use of the 
catalogue, and has extended a great deal of ease to the cataloguer in his 


work, 
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EDUCATION OF LIBRARIANS FOR FUTURE INDIA 


The Lead of Delhi University 


The University ot Delhi which instituted last year a Two-year 
Post-graduate Degree Course in Library Science begins from this year 
a One-year Diploma Course also. It is a matter of added interest and 
satisfaction to learn that the University’s Department of Library Science 
which was being run by a Reader in Library Science and a Lecturer 
has been strengthened by the appointment of another teacher and 
Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, who needs no introduction from us to the library 
world, has been appointed Professor and Head of the Department of 
Library Science. This is a matter on which the authorities of the 
University are to be congratulated ; the step which they have taken to 
organise the Department of Library Science in conformity with accepted 
academic standards is a pioneering venture. The occasion is equally 
significant in another way; it is the first important teaching appoint- 
ment in Library Science which Mr. Ranganathan will hold unencum- 
bered by any major administrative responsibility like what is involved 
in managing and organising a University Library. The undivided 
attention and time which he will now be able to devote to the teaching 
of the subject, on which much of the future of the profession will 
naturally depend, will, we hope, lead to the establishment of higher 
standards, the excellence of which would bring credit to the profession 
even from outside India. 


While commending what has been done we should like to make 
a suggestion bearing on the place of Library Science in the structure of 
University curriculum. 
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The Syllabus* of the Post-graduate Degree Course itself shows 
that it has been designed to emphasise the cultural value of the subject 
Library Science and to combine it with a high level of technical or 
specialised knowledge and as such it should no doubt attract and profit 
even such students as would not ultimately choose the profession of 
librarians as their career. Yet full advantage of this has not been 
taken. The interest of the subject and the future demands on the 
profession of librarians will not -be met till the study of the subject is 
introduced at an earlier and general level as part of the ordinary 
graduate course. A course like that of the Bachelor of Library Science 
stands in danger of being insolated as a purely professional course: 
study and research in it would then suffer as experience has shown in 
Law, Medicine and Engineering. Moreover librarianship can never be a 
profession like the others which admit of private practice ; the extra 
time and money involved in a post graduate course will, therefore, act 
as deterrant and many potential librarians would turn away from the 
study of the subject. This only reinforces the reason why Library 
Science should be introduced not at the post graduate professional level 
but at the non-professional level of the multi-purposes graduate 
course. 


We have no doubt that this suggestion is academically sound. 
In the Universities of the United States where a variety of experiments 
have been made, opinion is increasingly turning in favour of the practice 
of Columbia which has Library Science as a part of the graduate course, 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science and followed by advanced 
Masters and Doctorate Courses. The difficulties which exist in our 
country to follow the example of Columbia and some other American 
Universities cannot be taken to be serious, once the bewildering and 
complex magnitude of educating and keeping educated the 400 million 
people of India is fully realised. This would require thousands of 
libraries and the profession of librarians would require ultimately about 
2,000 men and women every year and the right system of eduation and 
training of librarians should be evolved now with some anticipation 
of the future. 








*Copies are available with the Librarian, Delhi University Library, Delbi. 
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profession like the others which admit of private practice ; the extra 
time and money involved in a post graduate course will, therefore, act 
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*Copies are available with the Librarian, Delhi University Library, Delbi. 
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En Passant 


Rao Sahib S. R. Ranganathan has been appointed Professor and 
Head of the Department of Library Science of Delhi University. 


Library Movement in Bombay 


The Central Library has been opened by the Prime Minister in 
the Town Hall, which already houses the Library of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. It is understood that 80,000 volumes 
belonging to the Government Record Office will also be transferred to 
the Central Library. 

While explaining the main function of the Central Library on the 
opening day Mr. M. C. Chagla, President of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Bombay Branch) said, 


“It will help them to get together, the scholar and the book. 
The book, being helpless since it is inanimate, will have to be found. The 
scholar, being animate and knowing where to find it, will come to the 
place, just like the dog who picks up the scent of his master. The 
Library will thus become the meeting house for long lost friends, the 
student who seeks light and the source which seeks to give him the 
inspiration.” 

With the coming into operation of the Central Library the 
regional libararies in Ahmadabad, Poona and Dharwar will be 
established. The initial cost to Government for establishing these 
libraries is estimated at Rs. 60,000, Rs. 30,000 for the Central Library 
and Rs. 10,000 each for the Regional libraries. The Central Library 
will be the main organising centre, while the regional libraries will be 
the organising centres for the districts, towns and villages. 


According to the present scheme of Government, Advisory 
Boards will be established in Bombay City and the regional centres, 
and library associations will be formed at various places to help the 
Board in popularising the library movement. 


Division of Archives 


A Departmental Sub-Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur 
K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, and Dr. D. M. 
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Sen, Deputy Secretary, Education Department, New Delhi, has been 
set up to facilitate work on the division of archives. 


The Imperial Records Department (Government of India) is 
the only institution in India where scholars from all over India can 
carry on research work in economic and historical development in the 
Indo-British period. From this point of view, according to a high official, 
any clear-cut division of these records would be a loss to the intellectual 
world. It is suggested that one way of solving the problem would be 
to take photostat copies of the documents concerned. 


Library Movement in Kerala 


Sri Kelat Chandukunjan of Thondayar, Pathiyara (P. O.) has 
presented a building to the Board of Trustees of the Kerala Library 
Association for establishing a Library. 


Plan for 3,000 Libraries 


The Bihar Government is planning to establish 3,000 libraries in 
villages. These will serve as centres for adult education, and will be 
attached to the literacy centres wherever possible. The publications 
branch of the Mass Literacy Movement will arrange for the supply of 
suitable books to the libraries. 


Summer Course in Librarianship 


Bengal Library Association opened a Summer Course in librarian- 
ship under the Directorship of Mr. B. N. Banerjee, M.Sc., F. L. A., 
University Librarian, Calcutta University. 


Establishment of A National Library in Canada 


A Memorandum urging the establishment of A National Library 
for Canada has been presented to the Prime Minister of Canada by a 
Committee representing the Canadian Library Association—Association 
Canadienne des bibliotheques, the Royal Society, the Social Science, 
Research Council, the Canadian Historical Association and the Canadian 
Political Science Association. The following points of the memorandum 
are of general interest. 


““ A National Library is first of all, the most comprehensive 
library in the world onits own country. In co-operation with the 
National Archives, Art Gallery, museum and other institutions, its 
duty isto preserve and organise for use records of the Country's 
history, distinguished citizens, natural resources, literature, arts, science 
and Technology, social conditions, in short, of the whole life of the 
country.” 
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“A National library is also a centre for services to other libraries, 
research workers and individuals, an information bureau, a clearing 
house for inquiries from home and abroad, the agency responsible 
for the national bibliography, the channel for co-operation with foreign 
libraries as well as the means through which all the libraries of the 
country can co-operate, the ultimate authority on standards of library 
techniques, in short, the nerve centre of the whole network of libraries 
an the country.” 


“A National library should keep in touch with [International 
bibliography, facilitate international loans of printed material, act as 
the natural channel of communication with other national libraries, 
as well as serve as one of the agencies of the government in its dealings 
with other countries,” 


“The prestige of the National library and its many activities 
would stimulate the whole library movement. Individual libraries and 
citizens in all parts of the country would receive assistance from its 
publications, its reference and cataloguing services, and from the 
speeding-up of inter-library loans through the use of its union 
catalogues.” 


“It is not necessary to wait for a building to establish the 
National library.” 


The memorandum is published in the issues of February 1947 
of the Ontario Library Review and Canadian Periodical Index and the 
‘Canadian Library Association Bulletin. 


Newzealand Library Service. 


The establishment of A National Library Service was announced by 
the minister of Education on 8 October 1945, this being the outcome of 
recommendations made by the planning committee of the Newzealand 
library association and adopted by the conference of the Association in 
February 1945. 


The national service will embrace (1) The County Library 
Service, (2) A National Library Centre and (3) A Library School. The 
County Service will be an extension of the present County Library 
Service. Regional depots will be established so that closer contact may 
be maintained with libraries wishing to participate. 


The National Library Centre will be concerned with both conser- 
vation and exploitation of stock and will develop centrally as well as 
regionally. Liaison with the University libraries and the creation of 
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regional storage facilities are important functions of the National 
Centre. 
An index to Newzealand periodicals is also projected. 
(—South African Libraries, January—April, 1947). 


Book Production in America 


From The Publishers’ Weekly we learn that 7,735 new books and 
new editions were published in America in 1946, as against 6,548 in 
1945, The largest increases were in games and sports, fine arts, business, 
geography and travel. 


UNESCO Bulletin for libraries 


We have received Nos. 1 & 2 of Vol. 1 (April and May, 1947) of 
UNESCO Bulletin for libraries. 


The object of the “Bulletin” is to promote and facilitate the 
exchange and distribution of publications throughout the world. 


In the Introduction...the “Bulletin’ states :— 


“The war and aftermath of war have put many barriers in the 
way of communications through publications. Normal Commercial 
channels have been blocked, exchange arrangements have ceased to 
function, and information about new publications does not reach 
everyone interested. These facts, taken together with the heavy losses 
suffered by many libraries during the war, compel UNESCO to make a 
determined effort to help overcome these barriers. 


“The ‘Bulletin’ is one of the means by which it is hoped to fulfil this 
duty. Through the ‘Bulletin’, information of direct value in developing 
publications distribution and exchange will be quickly and efficiently 
circulated ; its success will be judged by the extent to which the 
information is actually used ; the information must be presented in a 
form that makes its use easy and which will enable librarians to establish 


direct contacts without the necessity of passing enquiries through Unesco 
or any other centre.” 


All communications to the ‘‘Bulletin’”’ should be addressed to the 
International Clearing House for Publications, Unesco House, 
19 Avenue Kieber, Paris, France. 


Library Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the Library Association, London will 
be held in Brighton, England, from June 9 to 13, 1947. Some of the high- 
lights of the Conference will be published in the September issue 
of the Indian Librarian. 
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League of Nations Library 


The 318,200 volumes of the League of Nations Library in Geneva, 
now working for the United Nations, may not be removed to the United 
States for some time yet. In the meantime photostatic and microfilm 
processes are being used to make the library’s facilities available for 
use in the United Nations’ present headquarters at Lake Success. 


World Reference Atlases 

The March and April 1947 issues of ‘Special Libr aries’ contains an 
article on ‘World Reference Atlases’, edited by Walter W. Ristow, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Maps, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

It is to be studied by professional geographers, historians, econo- 
mists and other researchers. 
The World of Learning. 


(Europa Publications Limited, London 1947.) 

It is a guide to the academic life in every country, containing 
all information in detail concerning Universities and Colleges, learned 
societies, scientific institutions, literary associations, libraries, museums 


and art collections. 


Directory of Microfilm Services. 


The Special Libraries Association’31 East, 10th Street, New York 3, 
has issued a revised edition of Directory of Microfilm Services. The 
geographical list of services includes 38 States plus Hawaii and Canada. 
Information is also included of a geographical list of commercial services 
and about ordering microfilms etc.—Price 1.50 


Library Quotes. 

“Libraries are the best consolation, retreats, harbors, refuges of 
the soul of man.” 

“A City without a library is a desert and undesirable place.”’ 


“Libraries are the mines where all may dig ; the coverts which all 
may beat; the rivers in which all may angle.” 


‘They are a land flowing with milk and honey where all are fed 
according to their taste, and where luxury and necessity are equally 


accessible to all.” 


“They are the glory of Modern Cities.” 


From Anatomy of Bibliomania by Holybrook Johnson. 
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Bookshelf 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Story of the Ukraine’ 


This volume aims to tell for the general reader the story of 
Ukraine throughout the ages. It is a tragic story of a great people who 
have been doomed to sufter for nearly a thousand years every form 
of oppression and denationalization that the mind of man can create, 
With it all, Ukrainians have clung to their own land and their 
language and traditions. Every time there has been an upheaval 
in Europe, every time there has been a swing in the pendulum 
of fate, they have responded to it and have sought to secure 
the right of being masters of their own destiny. World War Il 
was merely another devastating development, exactly as the Kozak 
Wars of the seventeenth century and World War I, which almost saw 
their independence. 


The Story of Ukraine makes us realize something of the problems 
of Eastern Europe. It is rich in figures of the first rank in every field 
of human endeavour. It shows clearly that the way to world peace, even 
in the atomic age, cannot be cleared by unjust,and hypocritical com- 
promises but that man, if he is to continue and develop, must remain 
loyal to the principles of the moral law and work at whatever cost for 
the triumph of justice and right. 

Tbe Great Beyond’ 


In this his latest book Maeterlinck deals once again with the 
themes which have always occupied his pondering mind: The 
hidden mystery lying close beneath the surface of ordinary life, and 
the relation of man’s soul to the infinite. It was not his purpose in 
this volume to follow any predetermined plan, but rather to put 
down his thoughts and ideas in a literary notebook of the kind kept 
by authors from the days of Pascal onwards. 


Most of the fragments which go to make up this work are gems 
in themselves; many are the germs of ideas to be worked out at a 


1, Clarence A. Manning. The story of the Ukraine. 1947. Philosophical Library, 
New York, Pp 325. Price 375. 

2. Maurice Maeterlinck. The Great Beyond, 1947, Philosophical Library. 
New York. Pp. 226, Price 3°00. 
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later date ; and some are complete dialogues which may either stand 
alone or be incorporated in some future work. In all of them are seen 


the simplicity of diction and the bare, poignant imagery which are so 
moving, and serve to make the Belgian master one of the greatest of 
living authors. 


A Bibliographic Classification. Volume II 


The merits of the Bliss classification are well known to librarians. 
It reflects with remarkable fidelity the relations of the broad fields of 
knowledge and their subdivisions as established by modern science. Its 
careful provision of alternative locations makes it adaptable to special 


needs, and its notation is the most economical in the history of classi- 
fication. 


The Bliss classification was first outlined by the author in 1°02 
when he was a member of the libtary staff of the College of the City 
of New York, and it was installed in the libraries of the college during 
the ensuing decade. Between 1910 and 1921, while continuing to adapt 
and refine his own system, Mr. Bliss published several articles on classi- 
fication which attracted considerable attention. After 1921, with the 
permission of City College, he devoted the major part of his time to the 
study of the scientific and philosophic bases of classification. In 1929 
he published THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCES and in 1933 THE ORGANIZATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE IN LIBRARIES. These works set forth the logical 
and scientific relations of the fields of knowledge and provided a detail- 
ed historical and critical review of past and existing classification systems. 
Both works were acclaimed as epoch-making extensions of the philosophy 
of librarianship by such authorities as Pierce Butler, Charles Martel, 
E. C. Richardson and W. C. Berwick Sayers. 


It was only after the publication of his studies on the theoretical 
background of classification that Mr. Bliss began to prepare for the 
press the practical system which he had been developing, adjusting and 
revising since the turn of the century. An introductory version published 
in 1936 presented the system in condensed form. It is developed in much 
greater amplitude in A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION, which 
when completed will classify more than 30,000 subjects. The work isa 
monumental synthesis of knowledge. In devising a classification for the 
contents of books and documents in accordance with rhe concensus of 
modern science, Mr. Bliss has drawn a profile of man’s knowledge of the 
world. 





H. E. Bliss. A Bibliographic Classification. Vol. Il. 1947. Pp. 344, 
H. W, Wilson Co. New York: Price 7.50° 
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Publications Received 


American Council of Learned Societies. Bulletin No. 37. September, 
1945. Washington. 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 1945, 1946. Washington. 


Australia and New Zealand, by T. K. Critchley. (Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs No. 40). 


Bahmani Kingdom, by H. K. Sherwani, 1947. National Information 
and Publications Ltd., Bombay. 


Bibliographic Classification, by H. E. Bliss. Vol. 2, 1947. The H. W. 
Wilson Co. New York. 


British Libraries, by L.R. McCovlin and J. Revie. 1946. Longmans 
Green & Co., London. 


Diamonds To Sit On, by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petrov. 1947. Kutub 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay. 


Disciples of the Wise, by Joseph Zeitlin. 1917. Columbia University, 
New York. 


Great Beyond, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 1947. Philosophical Library 
New York. 


Indian Parties and Politics, by S. Natarajan, 1947. (Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Affairs No. 41.) 


Libraries and Mass education, by V. K. Nayar, 1947. Kudamaloor. 
Travancore. 


Literary Studies, April 1947. Government Amar Singh College, 
Srinagar. 


Quarterly Bulletin of the South African Library, December, 1946. 
Cape Town. 


Rice and other Stories, by K. Ahmad Abbas, 1947. Kutub Publishers 
Ltd., Bombay. 


Shivaji, by S. R. Sharma, 1947. National Information & Publications Ltd. 
Bombay. 


Sixty years of Congress ; India lost: India regained, by Dr. Satyapal 
and Prabodh Chandra, 1946. Lion Press, Lahore. 


Southeast Asia, 1935—45; A selected list of Reference Books, compiled 
by Cecil Hobbs, 1946. The Library of Congress, Washington. 


Story of the Ukraine, by Clarence A. Manning, 1947. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, April, May 1947. Paris. 
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PRIZE Rs. 1,000 | 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Friends living in America have contributed hundred of Rupees 
toward the Population Essay Contest. 


_ Purpose:—The Contest will deepen the friendship between 
India and America. It will give young people of India a challenging 
opportunity for freedom of speech on the subject of population. 

_ Eligibility:—Any person born within the borders of India shall 
be eligible to enter the Essay Contest. 
Subject of the Essays :—The essays may be written on population 
on any topic related to population. The following topics are only a 
few examples of the many acceptable. For a complete list of the topics 
and further information, please write to the undersigned. 


1. The Nature and Measurement of Population Pressure. 
2. Population Pressure of the Soviet Union. 
3. Population Policies of Nations with High Population Pressure. 
4. Population and Differential Fertility. 
5. The Relation between Intelligence Quotient and Fertility. 
6. The Relation between Education and Fertility, 
7. Standards of Living of Large Families. 
8. Effect of Large Families on the Net Reproduction Rate. 
9. The Cure and Prevention of Fatal Diseases of Childhood. 
10. Reduction and Prevention of Death before Age Thirty. 
11. Population and Family Planning. 
12. Arguments for and against Family Planning. 
13. The Future of Family Planning. 
14. How to Market a Pamphlet on Family Planning in India. 
15. Features of a Family Planning Service in India. 


Qualifications for the Winning Essay :—The Prize-winning Essay 
must be more than five thousand words typewritten on one side of the 
paper only. It should be written in the American language ar in the 
official language of India. One typed copy should be submitted by 
December Ist, 1947. A copy of the Winning Essay shall be sent to the 
donor with signed permission from the winner to publish it in a book of 
essays on population. This permit shall not impair any copyrights 
of the winner. 


Basis of Award :—Judges shall grade the essays under three tests: 
(1) Philosophy, vision, thought. (2) Clearness, accuracy. 
force. (3) Beauty, charm, persuasion. 

Essays shall be given grades from zero to a hundred for each of 
the three tests. The Essay with highest total score will win the 
Contest. Three hundred is the perfect score. 

The basis of award is also advisable because prize-winning essays 
will be printed in a book for distribution to libraries throughout the 


world. 
Date of Award :—The date of award shall be February 22, 1948. 


SANT RAM BHATIA, 
Secretary, 




















FAMOUS BOOKS by FAMOUS AUTHORS 





REAL HINDUISM : By Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang. Foreword by 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


This is a masterpiece of the learned author who has discussed the 
various aspects of Hinduism in 16 chapters in a lucid and forceful style. 
No Hindu should be without this book which will inspire, instruct and 
guide him in life. 1st edition. Pages 250, with 24 illustrations. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS: By Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 


The learned author has rendered a great service to the Hindu 
community by collecting about 1000 valuable Thoughts from all the Four 
Vedas and classified them under suitable subjects. The Text is in Sanskrit 
with translation in English. Second Edition. Page 276. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM : By Dr. Sir Gokul Chand 
Narang. Foreword by the late Sir Jogendra Singh, K. C. S. I. 


This is a very interesting, inspiring and authoritative History of the 
Sikhs from the times of Guru Nanak to the present day. The learned 
author was awarded the degree of Ph. D. from the Bern University for this 
scholarly and masterly work. Third edition. Pages 376. Price 6/4/- 


FAMOUS URDU POETS AND WRITERS : By Sir Abdul Qadir, 
Foreword by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, D. Litt., Bar-at-Law, Patna. 


This standard work written by the greatest living authority on 
Urdu Literature contains biographical sketches and critical reviews of the 
works of Ghalib, Dagh, Hali, Azad, Akbar Allahabadi, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. Maulvi Nazeer Ahmad, Shibli, Numani, Shrar, Sarshar and Maulvi 
Zaka Ullah. First edition. Pages 200, with 12 Illustrations. Price Rs. 6/4/- 


PUNJABS EMINENT HINDUS: ByN.B. Sen. Foreword by the 
Right Hon'ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.C.S.[., D. Litt., LL.D. 


This book contains 20 Biographical and Character sketches of great 
Hindu leaders like L. Lajpat Rai, Swami Ram Tirath, Swami Shraddhanand, 
Mahatma Hans Raj}, Sir Ganga Ram, Sir Shadi Lal, Sir Tek Chand, Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang, Sir Manohar Lal, Bhai Parma Nand, Raja Narendra 
Nath etc. Second edition, Pages 336, with 20 Illustrations Price Rs, 6/4/- 


SIR SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR: Biographical study of 
India’s Great Scientist. By Norah Richards. Ist Edition Pages about 
200 I!lustrated Price Rs. 6/4/ 


SAINTS AND SAGES OF INDIA : Being brief biographical scketches 
of great Saints of all Communities of India, from the earliest times to the 
present day. By Professor Pritam Singh, M. A., lst Edition Pages about 
150 Illustrated Price Rs, 2/12/- 
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Enrich your Thought, Speech & Writing 


READ 


THOUGHTS OF SHARESPEARL 


Contains over 3000 valuable Thoughts collected 

from the complete works of Shakespeare and 

classified under 240 Subjects of popular interest 
BY 


N.S. SEN 








REVIEWS 
[t is a useful and instructive compendium. 
—His Excellency Sir Evan Jenkins. Governor of the Punjab. 
[ have found real pleasure in dipping into this book 
His Excellency Sir Olaf Caroz. Governor of N.W,F.P. 
I find this most useful as an easy Reference Book 
His E cellenc) Si? Fred 2 b Burrou $ Gore rno7 of Be ngal 
A useful and well-arrangéd publication 
~His Excellency Sir Henry Craik. Ex-Governor of the Punjab. 
It is the best selection of Shakespeare that I have seen 
Rt. Hon'ble Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru. 
[t is an excellent compilation Rt. Hon'ble Dr. M. R. Jaykar. 
A very useful and well arranged compilation -Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 
Very useful and very attractive indeed —Sir Mohd. Zafrulla Khan. 
Mr. Sen has taken great pains in compiling it Sir Mohd. Nawaz Khan. 
You will find fascinating quotations in it Sir Abdul Qadir, 
His choice shows a highly cultured taste Sir G. C. Narang 
I find It an idmir ible produ “tion Suv Douglas Y oung. 
[ admire the labour spent. Sir Tek Chand 
It is the —_ book of its kind Siy N. N. Sirkar. 
[It is an admirable production Sir M. N. Mukerjee. 
Mr. Sen has laboured prodigiously. —Sir P. C. Ray. 
[t will be useful as a Reference Book Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
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